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with its three peaked gables next the street. Does not 
its very aspect, its antiquated outline, recal to memory the 
"days gone by"— the days which are so forcibly and 
vividly described by our correspondent Senex, in his 
epistle, to which we have already referred. This spa- 
cious house was the town residence of the late John 
Foster, when Speaker of the Irish House of Commons ; 
and many a political measure of importance has been 
planned within its walls. Mr. Foster succeeded Mr. 
Sexton Perry, in 1785, as Speaker, and continued, 
with very few exceptions, a supporter of Government, 
until the Union was proposed, to which he offered a most 
able and unflinching opposition. 

We feel that we cannot more appropriately conclude 
this brief notice of the residence of the Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, than by presenting to our 
readers an engraving of the Chair in which he sat, and 
which stands at present in the Board-room of the Dublin 
Society House, (formerly Leinster House,) 




Chair of the Speaker of the Irish House oi Commons. 



IX.— MOIRA HOUSE, USftER f S ISLAND. 

This ancient residence was in former days Lord MoiraN 
town house. It is now the asylum for the Dublin beg- 
gars, having been taken some years since for the City 
Mendicity, an institution supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the charitable citizens. This transformation 
from a wealthy nobleman's town house into a mendicity, 
is, we presume, another of the proofs of our modern phi- 
losophy, that Dublin is " amazingly advanced in riches 
and general prosperity." This once lordly mansion, has 
been so much altered to suit its present purposes, that we 
are unable to give a correct drawing of it. 



THE DEAD HAND. 

On a fine frosty, star-lit evening, in November, two men 
in frieze coats, on their way homeward from the fair of 

N , were quietly trudging along, and talking as they 

went. 

" Why, then, Brian," said one to the other, " that little 
boy of mine does be talking to me a great deal about your 
Rose ; and, by coorse, I tould him, there's not a colleen in 
the seven parishes I'd like so much to see him take up 
with as Rose Gaynor. And, sure enough, last night he 
came round me, somehow, and made me promise to tell 
you about it. So, now, Brian, what have you to say to 
the proposal ?" 

"'Deed now, Rody Moylan, it's not that the boy's 
father's to the fore, that I say there isn't a betther or a 
likelier gorsoon far or near ; but, you see, the thing is 
this — I reared up Rose and Mike Mahon together, and 
all as one as gave the crathurs to understand they were 
reared for one another— and how can I go back?" 

" Arrah, don't be talking, now, Brian," resumed Moy- 
lan ; " the whole parish calls you the wise man, but I'm 
blest, if they heard what you're after saying, it's a differ- 
ent account they'd give o' you. To go throw away the 
likes of Rose Gaynor, wid her purty face, and all the 
money that, by coorse, you have to give her, on a by-blow 
that has nothing but his two arms, an' the vide world 
for his kitchen garden. Augh, then, if myself heard that 
story from another, may I never sin, if I'd believe it." 

<( Whisht, now, whisht, Rody,'* answered Brian, " don't 
go thry to put between me and the poor gorsoon, that I 
reared, and that has no frind the world over but myself. 
Night, noon, and morning, I'm hearing the same song from 
Biddy, as if there wasn't enough to do the crathurs with- 
out ever pinching ourselves. By-blow, by-blow, is all the 
word, ontil, at last, I almost mislike the poor, innocent 
gorsoon to come across me at all at all." 

" Musha, then, I'm glad to see there's one wise head in 
your house," continued Moylan. " Come in here now, 
and let us have a dhrop at Casey's, and talk the matther 
over coolly. Sure, if you have a regard for the boy, you 
can show it many a way besides giving him your dacint 
daughther, and no one can doubt but you have done weil 
for him. Come in, now — come in, I say— the night is 
cowld ;" and the two disappeared into the interior of the 
public-house, to discuss their domestic politics, leaving us 
an interim, which we shall use by letting the reader a lit- 
tle into the histories of their respective families. 

When Brian Gaynor was a young boy, he was one of 
those tormenting, good-natured individuals, whom every 
body loves, and of whom every body in their turn com- 
plains ; but there is a season when the wildest becomes 
tame, and this revolution occurred in the heart of Brian, 
as well as his betters. He fell in love— the object of his 
wayward affections was a young girl, a servant in a neigh- 
bouring gentleman's family, who, by dressing in a more 
dashing style than her equals, and being a little more 
versed in the arts of life, succeeded in what many failed, 
and made an impression on the fickle breast of the village 
inconstant. Gaynor, in fact, loved her with an affection 
which she could never have deserved, nor even intended 
to return— her whole object being to allure her master's 
heir into a marriage with her, by playing off Brian as a 
rival. Wise as she was, however, in her own conceit, 
young Mahon was wiser; she was not the first whom he 
had deceived, by holding out such absurd hopes ; and her 
bungling efforts to excite his jealousy afforded him nothing 
but the utmost amusement, so much so, that he forgot his 
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schemes for the moment, while he occupied himself in 
playing off the lovers against each other, until the girl was 
on the very verge of acceding in despair to the vigorous 
suit of her rustic admirer This was the moment for him. 
By holding out some fresh hope, he called her back to 
her more serious designs again ; and Brian, in consequence, 
was rather unceremoniously sent about his business. — 
There is no necessity, surely, in this age of the world, to 
say how much the sanguine, fiery Brian felt on this occa- 
sion. Many a heart is won in the recoil ; and among 
those which have fulfilled this maxim, was that of Brian. 
One o£ those girls whom in his palmy days he had de- 
spised, now came forward in his sorrows to comfort him. 
It is a pity generosity should ever go unrewarded; and 
in this instance, the compassionate damsel in process of 
time became possessed of her share of whatever honours 
Mr, Brian Gaynor could bestow, in return for her disin- 
terested attentions. Whatever inclination the new-mar- 
ried man might have had to regret his disappointment in 
love, it was repressed by a circumstance, which, occurring 
soon after, gave him reason to be thankful. This was the 
fall of his former sweetheart, who, caught in her own snares, 
became the victim of her own will and consent, having 
fallen beneath the artifices of young Mahon. The feeling 
of content on the part of Gaynor was heightened in time, 
by the birth of a daughter — his pretty Hose. 

About a month or two after this pleasing event, as he 
was sitting with his thrifty and obliging, though not hand- 
some wife, before his comfortable hearth, one evening after 
his work, he heard a low moan in the bohereen leading to his 
door, and being just at the moment in too good humour 
with himself and the rest of the world, to sit quiet while such 
a call was being made on his humanity, he merely waited 
to hear if it would be repeated ; and on hearing it again, 
he rushed forth, guided by the faint cries, which now be- 
came more distinct and more piteous, while something in 
the accents told him it was no ordinary sufferer he was to 
relieve. 

" For the love of Heaven, good Christian, don't let me 
die here," exclaimed a female in the last state of exhaus- 
tion, while the struggling moan of an almost dying infant 
awakened his sympathy still further ; so, without uttering 
a word, he raised the woman from the ditch, under which 
she had lain for shelter, and supported her into his cabin. 

•' Gracious me !" ejaculated Biddy, on his reappear- 
ing, " sure this can't be Mary Kelly that you're bringing 
into the one floor with me," 

" Nonsense ! " answered Brian, endeavouring to catch 
a glimpse of her features, which, in spite of her efforts to 
conceal them, he at last effected, and saw that the poor, 
ragged, emaciated wretch was indeed no other than the 
once handsome, showy girl, on whom but a short time 
before much of his happiness appeared to depend. A 
groan declared that he recognised her, and placing her on 
the small settle beside the fire, he turned away to hide 
the emotion which he could not repress. 

" Oh, you dirty cratbur, to go and disgrace your dacint 
people," was the beginning of the salute with which Biddy 
greeted the entrance of the stranger; but she was quickly 
cut short by Brian. 

"Biddy, achora," said he, in the calm, suppressed tones 
of resolve, " let us have no more of this. Stir yourself, 
and thry and recover the poor crathur, for she's low 
enough without you making her lower with your talk. 
Put down the pot, I say, and make the stirabout, or gruel, 
or something, for the crathur, and have a human heart in 
you." 

* c Brian — Brian," said the sufferer, " it's no use— I'm 
dying — but my child— my weeny darlint — oh, Brian — will 
you take care of him — they turned me out — ay—he's got 
a fine Dublin wife, and I had to make room for her. Oh, 
wirra, wirra — that I ever saw his face"—and she burst 
into a passion of tears, the vehemence of which over- 
powered her so much, that she sank lifeless on the floor. 

Brian released the crying infant from her arms, and 
handing him into his wife's, proceeded to re-animate her, 
and at length succeeded : the poor girl opened her eyes, 
and gazed long and fondly at her baby, glutting himself 
on the natural nourishment which Biddy, now thoroughly 
melted, was affording him, and which she herself, through 



her weakness, had been utterly unable to supply^ She 
made an effort to speak, but failed— then «tj*etGhed#ujt 
her skinny arms for her baby — but ere she could receive} 
him, fell back on the breast of Brian, and with one long 
sigh, expired on the hearth of him whom she had in hei 
other days so deceived and wounded. 

From that night forward, the motherless boy was looked 
on by Brian and Biddy as their own, nor had they cause 
to regret their adoption of him when he became old enough 
to do those little offices generally required from the chil- 
dren of an agricultural population. Ever looking on Brian 
as his father, with a natural docility, he learned to read 
his wishes in his look, and execute them the moment they 
were understood ; and when, in his riper years, he became 
acquainted with the full extent of the obligation under 
which he lay, such an additional stimulus was given to his 
exertions, that it is much to be doubted, if his own son 
would have been near such a treasure to his reputed father, 
as was the poor by-blow, Mick Mahon. 

The thrifty qualities of the woman of the house, to 
which Brian was, with some difficulty, at last broken in, 
added to the vigilant care of their interest displayed by 
Mahon, gradually placed them, in point of wealth and 
comfort, at the head of the whole rustic portion of the 
parish, and enabled Biddy, after some few years of strug- 
gling, to reach the highest point of her ambition, by mak- 
ing her the mistress of a dairy. But as age came upon 
her, her thrift began to degenerate into covetousness. The 
large produce afforded by her cows was not enough; and 
in accordance with a superstition, now fast fading away, 
she applied to a fairy-woman, to know by what spell she 
could procure a transfer into her churns and cream-tubs 
of the milky treasures which Providence had destined the 
cattle of her neighbours to supply* Among the spells 
usually practised in those days of absurdity, there was 
one, seldom used but by those who were willing to sacri- 
fice to their thirst for ill-gotten gain, all those feelings of 
humanity, and superstitious reverence for the bones which 
were once in such intimate and mysterious connexion 
with a still existing spirit. This was to gather the butter 
from the churn with a dead hand, prepared in some man- 
ner now fortunately disregarded and forgotten. This was 
the one suggested by the fairy-woman, and acceded to by 
her visiter. The grave was accordingly rifled, and the 
disgusting rites performed, and Biddy Gaynor went away, 
already, in anticipation, the richest farmer's wife in the 
barony. Nor did her subsequent experience shake her 
confidence in the fairy favours she believed she enjoyed ; 
it was then the commencement of winter, a season when 
the cows. of the poor, owing to their scanty fodder and 
poor accommodation, fall away in their milk most percep- 
tibly, and in some cases entirely ; while the great and 
systematic care bestowed by the adopted orphan on his 
charge retained, them in their full strength and health, 
and kept Biddy's milk pails nearly in as good condition 
as in the summer months. But she, no longer attributing 
her good fortune to the grateful exertions of her protege, 
ceased to look upon him in the light she used. I men- 
tioned above, that he and Rose were reared in the belief 
that they should yet be man and wife— a belief, seemingly, 
little irksome to the feelings of either; but when Rody 
Moylnn proposed his son and heir to Biddy as a good 
match for her daughter, and enumerated all he was wil- 
ling to give the young couple to begin the world on, ex- 
patiating, in the usual course of fathers, on the really good 
character of his boy, and the love he bore the pretty Roso, 
in common with all the young lads of the district, she, 
uninfluenced now by gratitude for his many attentions, 
forgot all she had promised poor Mahon, and most pru- 
dently determined to wean her daughter's affections 
from him, no matter how well he deserved them ; and, 
accordingly, employed herseU suggesting to Rose how 
much better the heiress of Brian Gaynor could do for her- 
self than by wedding her penniless betrothed. By leaning 
much and cleverly on the disgraceful nature of his birth, 
she at length succeeded in leading the giddy girl imper- 
ceptibly to treat with coldness, and, at length, with rude- 
ness, the object of her former deepest and truest affec- 
tions. This* of course, brought on a quarrel, an opportu- 
nity which young Moylan was instructed to improve ; 
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itad Brian, after bearing alLthefle&fcares : of 'his better half 
on the subject, with<m$&4 lightest apparent change of? 
his good feelings towal# tfce* Unhappy o%nng of his 
onc^loyed Marf, #0$$$dM over as impracticable to his 
aride'nV crony, r "»^Mi*Jfim. How the latter worthy 
began to execute buihm of the diplomacy the reader has 
alfeady se^arid'tfan perhapB anticipate the result. 

On^t^f *a^pearance of Brian and Moylan from the 
w^Ske^ibtiie, something the worse for their potations, 
tM^Ming&by tihek maudlin caressed of each other, to 
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bVwdtn^h- better understanding than when they had ti on her name, or hint at her estrangement, he had that 



^tJbme now," said Rody, endeavouring to drag back 
hi*? companion, "one more gloss to the crathurs' healths." 

"Y'eh, then, Rody," answered Brian, " the never a 
glass more— you see— I'll take tin's blessed night. Why, 
man, we've drank half a pint to their healths already. 
Come on, man, come on — 'tis all hours of the night." 

tc Well, Brian, remim-ber it's fifty guineas you said."^ 

" No, now, Rody— 'twas forty ; may I never sin, if I 
ever met the likes of you for a screw." 

u Tut, .man, say fifty, Botheration I— what do you 
want with it when she's gone ?" 

" Well, well ; but you must give Pat tip the whole 
farm." ' - ' 

"To be sure I will And don't forget the two cows." 

"Dth, dth, is it fifty guineas and two cows? Well, 
have it so— it's for my own child sure. 7 ' 

" To be sure it is — the mceul and the speckled heifer." 

" Arrah, come on— is it the two best cows I have yon 
want ? Any how, let Biddy settle that. Come, come — 
1*11 engage it's nigh ten o'clock." 

Let us now turn to the snug cabin of the farmer, and 
take a view of its inmates, and their occupations. First 
on the Hst comes Rose — the pride of the village — with 
cheeks that her namesake might envy, and a figure -which 
would shame, by its delicate, yet firm proportions, full 
half the nobility— a fine handsome country girl, able to 
churn with any man, or spin with any woman in the pa- 
rish ; she sat on one side of the fire knitting by its blaze, 
but paying rather too large a share of her attention to 
young Moylan, who, seated on a low stool beside her, 
seemed already to anticipate the propitious mood of our 
friend Brian ; while opposite, and intently watching the 
motions of both. Jay the rejected Mahon, stretched on the 
heap of turf which was piled in the chimney corner for 
the night's consumption. Biddy completed the group, 
reclining in her easy chair, carding some wool, which the 
servant girl was spinning in the middle of the floor. Over- 
head hung those substantial marks of comfort— about 
half a dozen home-fed flitches ; while from the loft peeped 
out a plentiful supply of flax and wool, as the li^ht of the 
fire occasionally reached that distant quarter, striking 
with dazzling intensity on the brightly furnished dresser 
which stood beneath it. Such was the comfortable scene 
on which Brian entered. 

t( Ha, Pat," said he, "you're welcome, avick machree. 
What's that you're saying to Rose. Don't stir, darlint, 
mind your knitting— Peb 'ill get my supper ready. Why, 
thin, Mick, have you nothing to do but lying there Jike 
an omedhawn— are the cows foddhercd ?" * 

" They are, Sir— three hours ago," was the answer of 
the mourning swain. 

" And the horse ?" 

* Yis^Sir." 

" Til engage you didn't turn in Rose's sheep." 

" Indeed, I did, Sir, before nightfall long ;" and he laid 
an emphasis- on his words which seemed to strike his in- 
terrogator as a rebuke, for he desisted from questioning 
him further, and turned to the smoking food which the 
bustling servant girl laid before him. But his manner 
could not be mistaken ; it already told to all concerned, 
as plain as words could tell, that Rose was to add one 
more to the long list of those between whose hearts and 
the objects of their earliest and purest affections, the unholy 
love of wealth had intervened. 

Mahon, however, in the deep and deadly sting winch 
he suffered, had, at least, the satisfaction to observe, that 
Rose in no wise participated in Lne triumph which lit up 
the countenances of her betrothed and her mother. She 



fksfcfchrew'a mercing gates f at Mtfx ibrnj!w4djmr^he;wti8 to 
stKldei% tbfbe*^ ttwpl&i and necfc 

ikdied'red'd&r>th^';to^h^e%i'th£{i| all grew ghastly; 
pal-ejiand bending her head c&f her breast, she sank into a 
revette, seemingly not the mdsfr "pleasing* 

Next morning his seat at £be breakfast-fable was vacant, 
but &he trembled to advert to it ; and when her father at 
last alluded to it, and told the cause,, she bitterly blamed 
herself -for the idle pride and coquetry which induced her 
to sacrifice such affection. Proudly disdaining to men- 



morning acquainted Brian with his intention to seek a 
place in the neighbouring town ; and in spite of the old 
man's solicitations, had gone to put his design in execu- 
tion. 

The near approach of Advent, during which no mar- 
riages are solemnised, called for an early day ; but 
Kose ? s reluetance to this irrevocable act, had yet to be 
overcome; nor did she accede to it, until her mother re- 
presented how unwomanly it was in her to fret in such a 
manner, for a man who had ijeserted her even without an 
attempt at reconciliation. She then, witli many tears, 
cemented; and on the following market-day set out with 
her mother to. make the necessary additions to her simple 
wardrobe; the latter, with her usual thrift, which she 
could not forget even on this occasion, bringing in with 
her a large quantity of milk and butter, with which she 
was accustomed to supply the town's-people. Before 
they returned, however, an event occurred, which mate- 
rially altered the business on which they went. The ser- 
vant girl, Peb, was, like many others of her sex and class, 
of an exceedingly prying disposition, which the circum- 
stance of her mistress always making the butter in private 
by herself inflamed to the highest degree. But Peb was 
a woman, and, somehow or other, they can find a clue to 
every secret, so this one did not long bailie her. By some 
means she witnessed the entire process; aud, of course, 
divulged it to one, who divulged it to two, and so ou t 
until the inhabitants of the town learned it, and furious 
with horror, determined on the very first opportunity to 
inflict a signal punishment on the perpetration of a sacri- 
lege, bad enough in itself, but imparted to them with every 
species of exaggeration which such a fruitful subject could 
admit. Rose and her mother appeared in the market- 
place, little dreaming of the storm which was brewing for 
them, or of the friend who was endeavouring to counter- 
act it; but they had not stood there many minutes when 
they saw Mahon running towards them, with a seeming 
wildneus in his manner, which they attributed to a differ- 
ent cause. 

" Oh, mother, mother," he panted forth on reaching 
them, "come this way a bit, I want to speak to you," 

" Why, then, Mick agra," she answered, " what made 
you leave us the way you did ? How can I go wid you 
now, and lose the market, sure you can say it some other 
time." 

" Oh, no/' said he, " now, this minute, or it will be 
too late." 

* 'Deed, Mick," said she, " if it be what I think, it's too 
late already." 

" Mother, mother," he asked incoherently, " is it true 
you bought a dead hand from Madge, the fairy* woman ? 
they say it, but I'm sure 'tis a lie I" 

" Lord between me and harm !*' she ejaculated, after a 
pause of speechless amaze, " how could they find it out ?" 

" Gracious Providence, it's true then J" said he, and 
turning round, and grasping the arm of the terrified Rose, 
he continued, " we must make the best use of the minutes 
we have—if they catch you, they'll show you no marcy. 
Oh, for pity's sake, run — I have a place to hide you. 
Leave basket and all— if we save ourselves, 'tis the most 
we can do ;" and dragging away with him the two scarcely 
sensible females, he turned down a dark narrow lane, and 
disappeared, just as the mob reached the spot they had 
left. The commotion was at length got under by the 
strenuous exertions of the magistrates and constables, not,- 
however, until a share of the popular rage had been spent 
on the wares which Biddy had so reluctantly left behind 
her. Still, it was a matter of no small difficulty to tin 
faithful Mick, how he could contrive to escort his charge 
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to their horfie with safety, enough of excitement remain- 
ing yet to render their situation highly dangerous. The 
interval during which they had to remain concealed was 
not, however, misspent by Mick or Rose, who were now 
reconciled, while the mother sat moaning, and rocking 
herself to and fro, utterly regardless of what was passing. 
When the night fell, the wary Mahon, now doubly eager 
for their safety, conducted them by circuitous paths out 
of the town, and ultimately to their homej which, how- 
ever, Biddy was afraid to enter, until the enraged Brian, 
overcome by the solicitations of his child, consented to 
receive her with forgiveness. The story had now spread 
through the entire country, in all the various shapes which 
a story can assume, nor without creating a deep sensation, 
which, improved by the many jealous of the prosperity of 
the Gaynors. had at last the effect of ridding Mahon of 
his rival There was now no obstacle to his happiness ,* 
so, as soon as Advent was over, the rites were celebrated 
that made him master of all the treasure he ever sought — 
the hand of his wayward Rose. Brian soon found that 
the station he had lost by his wife's folly was irretrievable; 
and, after some few vain attempts to recover it, he at 
length manfully made up his mind to part with his plea- 
sant home, and go elsewhere; a scheme which he put in 
execution soon after, by removing to a distant part of the 
country, where his capital made him once more the mas- 
ter of a thriving farm, and the respect of his neighbours. 
Mick and Rose, of course, shared his lot, and by their un- 
ceasing industry soon reached a degree of wealth which 
they never hoped to attain. But those who tell their 
story, solemnly declare that they owed it all to nothing 
but their own prudent exertions, having already had suffi- 
cient warning to keep clear of spells, especially iC The 
Bead Band." M'C. 
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ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE COL 
LEGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, DUBLIN. 

BY WILLIAM EIUTOtf. 

In reference to the beneficial or injurious tendency of 
Societies, such as the one before whom this Address was 
delivered, there are various opinions. While some well- 
informed individuals consider them calculated to improve 
and invigorate the mind ; others, equally intelligent, ima- 
gine that they must be injurious, inasmuch as many of the 
subjects discussed are such as should only be taken up in 
riper years, and as likely to engender a bad taste, 
the young people themselves being the judges of their 
own productions. For ourselves, we freely admit, that 
we have been among the latter class of critics, the discus- 
sion of many of the questions introduced, appearing to us 
to Jiave a tendency to spread those ultra liberal views, 
which, tricked out in specious colours, are but top apt to 
lure the young and inexperienced mind to take them up, 
and argue for them, before the judgment has been able to 
form a proper estimate of men or things, or to decide 
upon their real merits. Way, more — as regards the good 
effects of such societies, even regarded in an oratories' 
point of view — after several years of observation in refer, 
enee to some of those who have studied " the graces of 
oratory" in « Discussion Societies"— we feelthat but lit- 
tle improvement has been made, even by individuals who 
at a very early period bid fair for excellence. No doubt, 
we have seen the youthful orator rising to speak without 
that apparent diffidence which he must otherwise have 
evinced ; but, then, there was a formality, a studied effort 
apparent, which far more than counterbalanced any ad- 
vantage gained in this way. The generous glow of youth 
had been cooled down to the soberness of manhood — the 
nre and vivacity of ardent minds, which else, in argument, 
had sparkled like the scintillations of the flint and steel, 
were exchanged for the prosing, parenthetical strain of 
the pedant^ in language, apparently fearful of a single 
word escaping which had not previously been placed in 
J fc s proper position. However, as it is not the Society, 
hut the Address, which comes before us at present, it must 
suffice for our readers to know, in reference to the former, 
that the College Historical Society claims to be the same 
as the one whose meetings were held, some seventy 
? e ars since, within the walls of the University, and in 



which so inariy eminent individuals, since well known in 
the records of fame, took a conspicuous part. 

We are informed by Mi*. Ribton, in the Address before 
us, that the Society to which he belongs is " one of old 
establishment ; about seventy years have now elapsed 
since its first formation ; it was for some time formally 
recognised by the Board of Trinity College, and its meet- 
ings were held within the walls : unfortunate collisions 
took place between it and the Board, and a decree was 
passed for its suppression, or, I should rather say, its ex- 
pulsion ; its meetings were afterwards held outside— it 
struggled on for a while, and 'then ceased altogether. 
Within the last few years it has sprung up again ; it has, 
each Session, been gradually progressing, and we may now, 
not in name only, claim to be descendants of that Histo- 
rical Society, in which were trained up some of the most 
distinguished men that this, or perhaps any other country, 
has produced. The object of this Society is to cultivate 
eloquence: — to prepare us practically for the public scenes 
of life. The great value of such an institution must be 
at once obvious, when we reflect, that no mode of acade- 
mic discipline is, or indeed could be, so efficiently intro- 
ductory to this end. We might be made acquainted with 
all the truths of science— with Locke and Brown, we 
might follow out the analysis of mind ; and with Newton 
and La Place, trace the paths of worlds throughout the 
immensities of space— but how little would such stores of 
knowledge avail us, at least for the public professions of 
life, if we had not in such a school as this practised the 
means by which they may be best communicated ? The 
sword that is concealed in the scabbard, may have a keen 
edge, and a strong temper, but it is useless for all the pur- 
poses of the conflict, if there be not a well practised arm 
to pluck it forth, and wield it with dexterity. The ac- 
quisition of knowledge is the result of study, the being 
able to communicate it to others, so as to produce convic- 
tion, arises from practice ; here the knowledge acquired 
in a College Course is quickened into activity— it is con- 
verted from inert and inoperative, into animating and ex- 
panding principles; here all the powers of mind are 
brought out into immediate action ; here is caught up 
that Promethean spark that imparts life and spirit to the 
body of information that years of study may have created ; 
in a smaller sphere we are performing the several parts 
which we may afterwards have to act upon the vast theatre 
of the world j our debates, witli their attending stir, and 
bustle, and excitement, together with the internal ma- 
nagement and economy of our constitution, are archetypes, 
in miniature, of the more important scenes and occur* 
rences of public life." 

Such is the description of the Society given by Mr. 
Ribton ; and certainly, if it produce but one half the 
good he claims for it, we shall rejoice in its prosperity. 

It is time, however, that we should now turn to the 
Address delivered by Mr. Ribton ; and as our space 
requires brevity, we shall merely say, that it contains 
several excellent hints to young probationers in the Sci- 
ence of Oratory— that the style in itself is good, being well 
suited to the subject in hand— without any ofthat osten- 
tatious parade of show or ornament, that tinsel finery, 
which it is but too common for young persons to hang round 
their productions. A brief quotation, taken at random, 
will surTice to bear us out in our opinion :— 

" Of all the studies necessary for the orator, the most 
useful is history. History connects the present time with 
a portion of the eternity that is past; she affords us a firm 
footing; we walk across the dark abyss of ages, and live 
in the midst of scenes, over which centuries have rolled. 
With her telescope we see through the darkness that hangs 
over the past: we see nation alternation rising into great- 
ness, and sinking into decay; we see Greece— that lovely 
Tempe, which poesy and philosophy seemed to have selected 
•fortheir peculiar habitation, when first they descended upon 
man ; we see her springing up a beauteous and a fertile spot 
amid a surrounding desert of barbarians, advancing in 
civilization and the arts, nourishing long in war and peace, 
sending a rich stream of learning and science through all 
the adjacent countries, till at last she began loshow symp- 
toms of decline,' eastern luxury and effeminacy flowed in 
upon her, and covered her glory with a night of Ages. 



